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Names of newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Bencati—concluded. 
Weekly. 


‘“ Pratikér” oes 
‘ Pratinidhi”’ oes 
'** Rajshahye Samvad’’ _... 
| ** Rungpore Dik Prak4sh”’ 
‘‘ Sadharani”’ 

‘* Sahachar”’ 

‘“ Samaya” 

“ Sanjivani”’ 


‘‘ Som Prakash °’ 
‘¢ Sudh&kar”’ 
‘¢ Sulabha Samachar” 
‘¢ Srfhatta Prakash ”’ 
Daily. 
‘*Samvad Prabhakar”... 
‘‘ Samach&r Chandrika’”’ 
‘‘ Banga Vidya Prakashika”’ 


‘‘ Prabhati”’ 
‘¢ Samachar Sudhabarsan ”’ 


EN@LIsH aNp Urpv. 


Weekly. 
‘“‘Urdu Guide” sa; 


HInpt. 
Weekly. 
‘‘ Bharat Mitra ”’ 


‘‘ Sar Sudhanidhi’” 
‘*Uchit Bakta” 


Prrerax. 
Weekly. 
‘‘ Jam-Jahan-numa” 
Urve. 
Weekly. 
“ Akhbar-i-Darussaltarat” 
Bi-weekly. 
‘* Amir-ul-Akhbar ” 
ASSAMESE. 
Monthly. 
‘* Assam Vilasini”’ 
Urrya. 
Weekly. 
{=| 


‘‘ Balasore Samvad Vihika " 
‘ Purusottam Patrika ” 


Fortnightly. 
‘“‘Mayurbhunj Pékshik Patrika ” 


Hixpi. 


M onthly, 
“‘ Kshatriya Patrika”’ 


.. | Changripotta,24-Perghs. 


‘‘Samvad Parnachandrodaya”’ ‘ 


Berhampore 
Calcutta 
Beauleah 
Kakinia, Rungpore ... 
Chinsurah 
Calcutta 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Mymensing 
Calcutta 
Sylhet 


Calcutta 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 


Sibsagar 


Cattack 
Balasore 
Ditto 

Pooree 


Mayorbhan} 


200 
625 
500 


eee oes 


200 
160 
126 


eee8e6@ 


25th May 1883. 
31st ditto. 


31st ditto. 
27th ditto. 
30th ditto. 
2xth ditto. 
26th ditto. 


28th ditto. 
26th _ ditto. 


25th to 30th May 1883. 


25th to 30th itto. 
28th May to 1st June 1883. 


26th to 29th May 1883, 


26th May 1883. 
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Pustic ADMINISTRATION. 
Tap Sanjtcant, of the 26th May, asks, in reference to a rumour that 


Anglo-Indians and Eurasians have formed “a 


A Vigilance Committee and the ‘Vioilance Committee” to thwart the move- 
ee ments of the native community, what His 
Honor is doing. Is he sleeping now ? Does he not see that his fellow- 
countrymen are fanning the smoking embers of race antagonism ? 


9 The same paper says that the question is being frequently asked why 


Hie Honor did not appoint Mr. B. L Gupta 
Mr. B. L. Cape. to officiate for Mr. Marsden. How is this 
question to be answered? Perhaps His Honor thought of the difficulty 
that would be caused by appointing Mr. Gupta to that post at this time— 
Mr. Gupta, who is the chief cause of the present troubles. Thus has 
His Honor saved his popularity with Anglo-Indians. It is not everybody 
sho can act independently at this time of commotion. T'he person 
vho could do so must either be a pious and just man like Lord Ripon, or 
in.obstinate, crotchetty, and independent man like Sir George Campbell. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor is probably neither the one nor the other. 
And what is his fault? How will he forget the lesson he has learnt from 
his long connection with the Civil Service ? 
8 The same paper points out the desirability of calling a monster 
3 meeting to adopt measures for the removal of 
wanes. Mr. Norris from the bench of the High Court. 
4, The Bangabasi, of the 26th May, reviews some of the provisions 
of the North-Western Provinces Self-Govern- 
North-Western Provinces Self- ment Bill, and condemns the idea of having 
official Chairmen, whether in the Local or the 
District Boards. No provision is made for Union Committees or Village 
Committees in the Bill. The writer supports Sir Alfred Lyall’s idea of 
having District Boards, on the ground that otherwise the integrity of the 
district as a whole cannot be maintained, and attacks Mr. Thompson’s idea 
of having no District Boards in Bengal. Although the elective principle is 
recognized in reference to municipalities, whether a particular municipality 
should have it is made to depend entirely on the Magistrate. 


o. The same paper deplores the coming departure of Major Baring. 


Mejor Baring. as a misfortune to India. A Munister more 
long-sighted and dutiful never came to India. 


Before coming to India he was entrusted with the reorganization of the 


Egyptian finances, and it was there that his fame spread all round. The 
paper adds : “ We had three angels from Heaven—Ripon, Ibert, and Baring. 
On the disappearance of Baring, a morning star falls. We fear that 
Ripon and Ilbert may also leave this unhappy country, before completing 
their term, one of these days. Our fear is that Local Self-Government, Rent 
Bill, and Criminal Procedure Amendment may end in mere words.” 
6. The same paper regrets that no photographs of Surendra Baboo in 
gee : jail were allowed to be taken by the Jail 
disallowed oe ouzenate Nath’s photo authorities, and that the Government of India 
declined to interfere in the matter. 
7. In an article headed “ What has Surendra taught us?” the. same 


Sympathy for Surendra Nath. paper points out that all classes and sections 


united to show ps yg pers ag A races : India, have 
0 & common sentiment of s . Itisi 
the political life of the people. Py: os Ae} eee 


8. The same paper publishes a short biography of Surendra Nath, 
Surendra Nath’s biography, - extolling his patience and sense of duty, for 
boyhood which he has been remarkable even from his 
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. we Punchiana, ‘the same paper thus refers to the 


of court case:— Justice Naresh Chandra 

peit, Norris and Surendra Nath (Norris), weeping, comes to the Chief Jus 
rjee. : Ice 
and says: ‘Elder brother, that Suren ¢¢ 
Banerjea family, that chap who by his schemes makes people mad, tha 
Suren has abused me in very bad language, told so many things about me 
has insulted me grievously, do something to him, otherwise I will kill myself 
and show my face no more. Ere this he said so many things, but I ¢oylg 
not tell you. This time I did nothing wrong, still he has said what he 
liked. I am saying, laying my hands on your feet, that this time I am pot 
to blame. I did not know good or evil, but acted according to the advice 
of those before me. Why should Suren, instead of abusing them abuse me? 
We must do something proper for this, otherwise, elder brother, because | 
am a cheap Judge, and therefore of small value (while going on Naresh’, 
breast was suffused with tears).” The elder brother then thundered out ip 
Bengali blank verse :+—‘-You obtuse, wicked, misbehaving fellow, disgrace of 
the Bengali race, ex-Civilian, you are a leader of Bengalis, you have with q 
Bengali mouth abused Naresh, my own younger brother, you cruel fellow 
have by your language made him shed tears. You have fallen under my wrath; 
before the fire of my wrath you cannot be saved. ‘To burn you up, if the 
whole of Bengal be burnt up from end to end, I shall not be afraid nor desist, 
Did your own Hanuman, the slave of your own Rama, think of the past or 
the future when, after burning his own hands and face, he set fire to the 
thatched houses of Lunka by means of his tail?” He then said to Naresh, ‘go 
brother, sit on your throne (not a great matter), strike with the arrow of a 
rule after incantations, saving yourself first: I declare, touching your head, 
this arrow will un-Suren or un-Garth, I do not say falsely. But brother 
tell me one thing, are the words of abuse uttered by Suren this time false?” 
Answered this best of Judges, judicious Naresh, with an air of peace, folding 
his hands. ‘Qh! brother, why rebuke your slave every day, remembering 
what happened in the past? This time at least whomsoever you may ask 
will not tell that there was anything wrong. [Ill-fated that 1 am, therefore 
you are so unkind as not to believe me, elder brother 


issue of the rule and the trial and judgment are noticed in the same 
strain. 


The next attack is on Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, who is rendered 
Banarji, or the monkey. His anglicised habits as to food and dress are 
ridiculed. His beef-eating, &c., comes in for blame, and he 1s described 
as ncither Englishman nor Bengali, neither man nor. goblin, but an 


awkward son of a childless woman (SIPSUIATS.) 66 Had you ‘remained 


Brahmin, you could have addressed John Bull incarnate, te. the four 
English Judges, in the following language:—You are the carrier of 
Mahadev, and his support; let me oil your eight horns, press yout 


haunches, and pray holding your thirty-two hoofs, Oh! ye bull kings show 
mercy.” , 


10. The same paper publishes letters and news from different par!s 


Sympathy _ of the country in reference to— Surendra 
ee ee fobs, the last in the series bearing num 
er 53. : 


otempt 


 £ee 


itation . ° ; 
Bantiece case rendre Nath case is speading over the country, 


is the respect and love felt for Lord 
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_ ™|he people are completely partial to British rule, and it is 
po ae they ain salah at the conduct of certain selfish Anglo-Indians 
that they are crying out so much. The present agitations constitute the 
test of « ed loyalty. Ifit were the days of Mahomedan rule, the people 
would remain silent and bide their time. It is because they desire the 
continuance and safety of British rule that they are making so much 
os. The same paper contains a poem in which the writer exhorts the 

7 people of Bengal to awake. Itis high time 
Surendra Nath Banerjee s case. they did this,—Surendra Nath, the fountain 
of energy, the ornament on the head of Bengal, has been sent to jail. 
How long will ‘* Norris-justice,” Branson’s company, and the Hnglishman 
flourish in this country? Lord Ripon is on the side of Bengalis. What 
will then Norris and Branson do? Bengalis awake, and awaken otehrs, 
and show to Norris and Branson and all those islanders who are mean- 
minded, how unity now shines in Bengali’s life. Is the liberty of the pen 
taken away by Lytton, given back by Ripon, now to be trampled upon by 
Norris’ machinations? But Bengalis, what power have you that you should 
dare to condemn the judgment of the Judge whose power is above law, and 
who does not pay any heed to the Penal Code? He will apply the 
“arbitrary” section of the law of ‘“‘illegality.” To-day the “notice” is 
issued, to-morrow will be fixed as the day of trial, and counsel will not be 
listened to. This law will go on improving till “ notice” is issued after trial 
and served upon the defendant in jail. 

14, The Sddhdrant, of the 27th May, questions the legality of the 
proceedings of the High Court in the case of 
Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee. The line of 
argument adopted is similar to what has been indicated in the Statesman 
newspaper. 

15. The dnanda Bazar Patrikad, of the 28th May, is sorry to learn 

that the Secretary of State for India has 
A rel Sot-Government and the asked Lord Ripon to slacken his speed, and 

to place Local and District Boards provision- 
ally under the control of Magistrates. When this ill news spreads over 
the country, the people will weep with downcast eyes. They were over- 
joyed at the prospect of getting real self-government, and in proportion 
to the excess of their joy will be the depth of their disappointment. They 
cannot understand the policy of: their rulers. Government established 
colleves for the intellectual improvement of the people; but as soon as 
they showed by their education that they were fit for higher privileges, it 
ecame anxious. State scholarships were founded to enable the people of 
India to enter the Indian Civil Service; but as soon as they succeeded in 
‘ntering that service, the scholarships were abolished. ingineering colleges 
vere established for the benefit of this country ; but as soon as_ natives of 
ndia proved their ability in the engineering line, the Cooper’s Hill College 


Surendra Nath’s case. 


vas established in England. The Indian Civil Service was thrown open. to 


the people of this country ; but as soon as a few natives entered the service, the 
age of candidates for the open competitive examination was lowered so as 
0 prevent in a manner the admission of natives into the Civil Service. It 
vere better for their rulers to have held out no hopes to them than to have 
“appointed them in that way. 


16. A correspondent of the same paper cites a passage from the Aditya 


ort an Nh inn tg samtien:: Purana, which has been quoted in Haribhakti- 


the bilas as well as in the works of Raghunandana, 
¢ highest authority on Hindu law in Bengal, to show that an idol 


ser from its proper place, or carried to an unholy place (e.g., a place 
itaminated by the presence of beef-eating mlechhas) loses its sanctity. 
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17. The same paper purports to give the proceedings of a monste 

meeting said to have been held at Jala aha 
pore, in which the principal speaker adyooat,. 
the adoption of the- principles of politica) 
agitation followed by the Hnglishman newspaper in reference 4 
Mr. Ilbert’s Jurisdiction Bill, while another speaker objects that these princi 
ples are opposed to Hinduism, morality, good manners, loyalty, &, - 
principles are summarised as follows :— 


(1) All are to be maddened anyhow. 

(2) To promote self-interest anybody may be abused or libelleg 
however innocent ; and, if need be, chaste women may also 
be libelled. 

(3) If the person abused, abuses or libels in return, a complaint 
against him is to be laid before Government. 

(4) If the opposite party has some real grievance, for which jt 
proceeds to make a political agitation, then whatever terms 
of abuse one may like to use are to be showered on that 
party. 

(5) For the promotion of self-interest it is desirable to libel even 
the Governor-General, and impute to him dishonorable 
conduct. 

(6) For the promotion of self-interest it 1s desirable to give eril 


The principles of political agitation 
taught by the Englishman newspaper. 


advice to public officers and others in order to hold the 


Government in check. 


18. The same paper says that if Major Baring leaves India, great is 
likely to be the loss to the people. Major 
Baring was the right hand of Lord Ripon. 
Almost all the good measures introduced by Lord Ripon into this country 
found in Major Baring their chief supporter. After the departure of Major 
Baring it will be difficult for Lord Ripon to carry into effect his wished-for 
political reforms. It is not only Major Baring who is going away, but Lord 
Ripon also will return to England in March next. After the departure of 
Major Baring and Lord Ripon India’s hopes of progress will in a manner 
be dashed to the ground. 
19. The following observations are extracted from the same paper:— 
| The authorities should note with fear the 
religious agitation ; for, the people of India can 
bear all kinds of outrage, but outrage on women and religion the Hindus can- 
not bear. In spite of the efforts made by Anglo-Indian Editors and English- 
men to support the illegal action of Mr. Norris, we see the religious agitation 
slowly and silently spreading everywhere. The religious agitation is occut- 
ring in various parts of this country. It is occurring among various races. 
Government should put a stop to it. Zhe Pioneer has appealed to the 
members of the British Indian Association to puta stop to it. The 
Pioneer perhaps does not know that the British Indian Association ' 
in its decline. Those who are entrusted with its direction have no status in 
Hindu society. They cannot, therefore, even if they try, pul a stop 
to the agitation. Government alone can do so. If Gevernment removts 
Mr. Norris, the High Court Judge, the agitation may be put a stop to; 
if Government proclaims that it will not interfere with the religion of any 
sect, or set aside the pledge which it gave before, then also the agitation 
may be put a stop to. Government may object to both these sources 0 
action. Government may think that it will be an exhibition of weakness: 
and the English Government considers it a matter of reproach to exhibit 


Major Baring and Lord Ripon. 


Religious agitation. 


such weakness before the people of this country. But we think that, if 


Government removes Mr. Norris, or by public proclamation explains to the 


ge eT 


a a ee 
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dia that Government will not interfere with their religion, 
will exhibit its greatness. It may not be desirable to show 
But the people of India are not unraly. On 


people of 


Governmen 


, n unruly people. 
S sesteary Oolh ae tary eeikk and loyal. If they see any mark of kindness 


f the authorities, they will be moved with gratitude. 
“a ta Samaya, of the’ 28th May, in an article headed “The 
advent of a new caste in old India,” observes, 


ins among other things, that caste distinctions in 


. af the efforts of Sakyamuni, are still to be found, but they do not 
ongh the way of the people attaining political life. Unfortunately, 
however, the advent of a new caste is interfering with the attainment of 
that political life. It then continues—“ Our rulers by holding levees, 
evening parties, garden parties, &c., and Christian preachers by 
showing their simplicity, generosity, and pity for others have in vain endea- 
youred to conceal the existence of this caste. The members of the new 
race also tried their best to conceal this fact, but can truth be hidden ? 
The existence of this new caste has been made publicin the agitation 
against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill.” It then says that the discovery of this caste has 
done rather good than harm, as it has proved that the Government, however 
willing to allow natives to govern themselves, has to fear opposition from 
this newly-born caste, and that neither the Lieutenant-Governor, nor the 
Governor-General, nor the Judges, can escape the hands of this new caste. 
The Government of India, therefore, even if willing to appoint us to real 
authority, cannot quickly carry out its intention. The writer says that the 
Government has by indulgence enabled this caste to raise its head, that 
its faults have been overlooked, and that its atoms of virtues have been exag- 
gerated by a hundred mouths. Like spoiled children this caste will ask what 
it fancies, and when Government fails to gratify its fancies, it is natural that 
it will abuse and threaten the Government. This is an adequate punish- 
ment to Government for its policy of partiality.. The writer adds :—* Our 
true enemy has at length been found. If we show indifference to him 
we shall never improve. So long as this caste remains powerful in India, 
India shall have to weep. Whenever Government will propose to give the 
natives any small authority, this ruling caste will by its hostility render 
the good efforts and good intentions of Government ineffectual. So long 
as the superiority and lordly claims of this caste do not vanish, a 
thousand agitations made by natives will not secure their political 
freedom. A ruling race does not easily give up its power and unjust and 
oppressive authority. At every step we shall have to fight this enemy. 
We must therefore begin to be ready from this time. The experienced 
Editor of the Raes and the Ryot recommends the establishment of a new 
fund for attaining this object. The ruling caste has already done so and 
collected about a lakh of rupees. The zemindar and the ryot, Brahmin and 
Kayasth, Hindu, Mussulman, and Parsee should unite to establish a monster 
fund to preserve the rights of natives.” After recommending the starting of 
more newspapers, and the appointment of preachers of politics, the writer 
concludes by saying that will not the 25 crores of natives of India be 
ile to check the unjust pride of this ruling caste from a foreign country ? 
The gods exist. If the whole nation can unite and represent the grievances 
of India, the Government cannot ony refuse to grant their prayer. 

“1. In another long article, headed “Such a day will not last,” the 


_ Grmindars and vine permanent settle. Sa02€ paper inveighs against the zemindars and 
Pes _ the permanent settlement, accusing not Only 


the amlah, but the zemindars themselves, of oppression. It then writes: 


* Sorrow-stricken India! For you, too, such a day will not last. For the 
last seven centuries what sufferings you have passed through, bending 
before foreign feet. But your days of sorrow are coming to a close: Slowly 
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the eyes of your sons are being opened. Slowly they are ac 
rights. However opposed narrow-minded Anglo-Indians and Eurasians 
be, their opposition cannot turn the current . of improvement, Oh! 
generous Englishmen! You think you will not allow Ilbert’s Bill 
passed. But you cannot do that. To-day, or ten years hence, or 
hence, they are sure to acquire the privileges proposed in 
By sending Surendra Babu to jail, you fancy that you can 
mouths of other native Editors by 


Nath Banerjee's case. ° ; : 
i - fear into their minds. 


Oh Norris! what you attempted and what 


quiring higher 


tn Un- 
be 
fifty Years 
that Bil) 
Stop the 
instilling 


: You cannot do that, 
* * The jail is purified by the touch of Surendra Babu. 


of India are changed. Indifferent, apathetic natives of India 
to weep for their country’s sorrows. The whole country is sheddi 
Surendra Babu. Fifty years ago was such a sight possible ? 


C fortunes 
have learnt 


Ng tears for 


Oh Garth! 


you have. accomplished! p 


trying to punish one man you have raised him to the ranks of a martyr. Coul 
you not abstain from doing this deed during the agitation caused by Ilbert’s 
Bill ? Why should I blame you ? Fortune smiles on India, and therefor, 
it has happened. Now we can hope that natives of India may in time with 
one heart apply themselves to the good of the country. The day on which 
the hearts of the 25 crores of men will beat to the same tune will find 
India free from care. Will the fortunes of India see that day ? Will the 
face of India be ayain bright ? Will India again stand among the civilized 
nations with head upraised ? Or will the day continue to India ag at 


present? The last 50 


years have witnessed much improvement. Who 


knows what the next 50 years may bring about ? We despond, however, at 
times. Will the Indians give up selfishness, indifference, party spirit, and 
family disunion, and for the good of the country become of one heart, or will 
India continue as before ? New Greece, new Italy are saying such a day 
will not last. And England! England puffed up with the pride of exten- 


sive empire ! For you, too, such a day will not last. 


Are you subject to 


the laws of change impressed on this vast universe, or are there different 
laws for you ? Why, then, should you despise another race as inferior? 


India is indebted to you for many things. 


Should. you kick her on that 


account ? She, too, was once civilized, and was respected and courted in 
Why should you 
not increase the powers of native Indians according to their fitness? Itis 
not by the strength of the arms alone that a large empire can be retained 
under rule. If you, by behaving like brethern to natives, and generously 
appointing them to rule their own country, can attract their gratitude and 
love, then only know that your power in India will be lasting. Remember that 
power of the arm is but small. Be kind to India by recalling your past and 
India’s past. Nothing in this world is eternal. Who says that your sons 
will not gradually become luxurious and weak ? Who says that you will © 
not be attacked by a foreign enemy ? We cannot say what the future will 


the world like you. Now see what are her misfortunes ! 


bring. 


Therefore we say do not be proud. Do not kick a nation because 


it is dependent. Do not deprive any one of his just rights. Who knows 
what is in store for you? Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, Egypt, India 


will thunder out in one voice,—‘ such a day will not last. 


9 99 


22. In another article on free trade, the same paper contends that it 18 


Export duty on rice. é R 
while duties on 


imports 


wrong to keep up the export duty on nce ¥ 
have all but . 


ceased to be levied, and is of opinion that the existence of export duties 


interferes with the production of national wealth. 


Mr. Ilbert’s Bill and petition of 
natives. 


follows :— 


23. The same paper publishes what it 
cails a petition from native Indians agatast 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill to the Viceroy. It runs 4 
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“Your poor Indian subjects tremble as they publish the following 
etition :— oi 
(1)—We ‘“ black-bodied, and Her Majesty’s British-born subjects 
are white-bodied. It was clearly notified in Her Majesty's 
proclamation of 1858 that no distinction should be main- 
tained between white-bodied and black-bodied, therefore 
kindly disallow Ilbert’s Bull. 
(2)—We are nativesof India, born in India, and we will have our 
bodies mix with the Indian soil. India’s happiness is our 
happiness ; her degradation is our degradation, White men 
have come to India for a few days to make money. It 
matters little to them if India be in flames, burnt up to 
ashes and made ugly. To earn pice is the chief thing. 
By any means whatever the white-bodied must earn money. 
Therefore do not seal with your sanction Ilbert’s Bill. 
(3)—While hunting, white-bodied great men often finding no 
difference between forest animals and the black-bodied, 
kills the one for the other. But the difference between the 
white-bodied and the forest animals is so great as to render 
such mistake impossible. Therefore, without opposition, 
withdraw Ilbert’s Bill. 
. (4)—When the black-bodied is killed by the white-bodied, it 1s 
found that his spleen has burst. When the black-bodied 
kills the black-bodied, this is seldom thecase. Therefore, 
noble Sir, kindly disallow Ibert’s Bill. ' 
(5)—Who ever heard that the white-bodied, after killing a native of 
India, has been ordered to give up life on the scaffold ? 
Although in the course of more than a century of English 
rule only two Britons have been sentenced to be hanged, yet 
how did the white-bodied men foam and fret atit ? © There- 
fore you should put aside all other matters and withdraw 
Tibert’s Bill. ee 
(6)—Although sitting on the bench of the High Court, we are 
competent to deal even-handed justice between the black- 
bodied and the white-bodied, and as Presidency Magistrates 
we can easily govern black and white, and to deal justly with 
such British prisoners as voluntarily want to be tried by 
us, it is not on that account clear that the mofussil indigo- 
planters and ye wl will be equally satisfied with our 
judicial work. ‘Therefore burn up Ilbert’s Bill quickly. 
(7)—We are ignorant of the European games of billiards and lawn- 
tennis. What matter it if our women pass F.A. and B.A 
examinations? They do not know how to clasp the wais 
and arm of any male and dance in European fashion. 
Therefore how is it possible to sanction IIbert’s Bil? 
(8)—We are desirous of that amount of liberty which is consistent 
with loyalty to the Government. The Anglo-Indians want 
constantly to enjoy license by mere force of muscle. 
Therefore in favour of their license, Dbert’s Bill should 
be withdrawn. | Seed sett ete 


(9)—The India Government placed before us Ibert’s Bill. We saw 


your kindly face and smiled. The Bengal Government 
frowned at this, and the Englishmen, whose mouth-piece 
* The Englishman’ is, bawied out that we were rebels, but 
at the same time they were not deemed rebels, although 


they abused the Viceroy as cheat, liar and beastly. 


Therefore in fear withdraw Ilbert’s Bill. 


‘ie 
. » 
eee * 
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(10)—When even the sons of eyas, who are completely under oy 


jurisdiction, have girded up their loins, it is not expe; 
to pass Ilbert’s Bill. , pedient 


(11)—Finally, when we see that among 25 crores of native India, 
only Dusaruthi Banerjee of Hast Nupara, R. L, ¢ r 
Chukdigi, and a Mahomedan duftri are Opposing this 
Bill, how can we be saved? Please disallow this Bi 
soon.” 


24. In an article headed ‘The Englishman and the Bengali,” 4, 
The Englishman and the Bengali,  SaMe paper notices that the smouldering fire of 
race antagonism has been burning fiercely sinca 
the introduction of Ibert’s Bill. Englishmen are publicly spouting fort), 
poison. Indians, especially Bengalis, are made the subject of hatred jp 
the columns of the Hnglishman and other papers. The union of the 
two races is accordingly impossible. The social customs of the two races are 
so different as to prevent complete union. All Bengalis are not prepared 
to take their women to mix with Englishmen. Among Englishmen custom 
allows men and women to dance together, but Bengalis have not this custom, 
and they regard it as barbarous... The relations between men and women 
in English society are in some respects such as Bengalis do not like, or are 
not habituated to. We have heard some Englishmen say, ‘ when you are not 
prepared to bring your women to mix with us, how can we mix with you” 
Once an English lady was very much annoyed with a Bengali gentleman 
because he did not take her by the hand and lift her into a carriage. The 
Bengalis not being expert in European games and dances, many Europeans 
do not like to mix in society with them. Such childish pleas are urged by 
Sahebs whenever the question of social union between Huropeans and natives 
is considered. This brings back to our memory a story of our boyish days. 
We distinctly remember that Sudhir knew no kind of game or play, and 
we did not take him into our society because he was day and night with his 
book. We now smile as we think of that. Is that the real reason for 
Sahebs not mixing with Bengalis in society? Even those among us who 
are ready to take their women into society do not get due respect from them 
at all times. Why, then, this excuse? The pride of aruling caste, which 
is in the Englishman’s breast, and his contempt for a subject race, like the 
Bengalis, are the real reasons of this difference. The race pride of the 
Bengalis is not small. They, too, are of Aryan blood. Those Aryans were at 
one time counted among the most civilized people on thisearth. Tbe memories 
of their past elevation are engraved in burning letters on the hearts of the 
people of India; the signs of that elevation appear before them through 
the darkness of seven centuries of foreign domination; the scriptures, polity, 
philosophy, poetry, drama of the Aryans still attest their ancient glory. 
Why then should not the Bengalis be proud of their descent? Have Kog- 
lishmen presented models of such high character as to command the venera- 
tion of the Bengalis? Lord Lytton and others in their speeches raised 
Anglo-Indians to tree-tops as the ruling race, and made their tails still more 
bloated. Into the fire of their pride more ghee is being poured. They 
wish that every Indian should be a dependent of these_ white-bodied 
Brahmins. Barbarous races on coming into contact with civilize 
people become extinct. The native Indian does not belong to that 
category. Further on, the writer observes, “first prove that your 
superiority is moral and not merely physical; first prove that in learning 
and intelligence you are superior, then, O Anglo-Indians, the Bengali W 
respect you as members of the conquering race, as new Brahmins. The 


names of ‘ Hare, Lawrence, Ripon, Fawcett, Bright and other great men are 
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of the people and worshipped with offerings of flowers 

engraved in ph agosto if Restate ‘ of low 2 abuse 
Rencalis, Why Will they not return the abuse? If the loyalty of the Bengalis 
vver become less, it will be due to the conduct of Englishmen like you.” 
ae The same paper says:—‘'The Hon'ble Mr. Norris now-a-days 
| sleeps with a guard of sentries around him, 
like cen g Bismark Ps Germany. 

olicemen are constantly guarding his person. ere is nota 
at policeman inside Surendra Babu’s jail. Outside the jail gate there 
sa single door-keeper, while three policemen are busy, day and night, with 
the magnanimous Norris. Anyone has free access to Surendra Babu, but 
the public have no access to the Judge saheb. We need not say whether 
the prisoner or the Judge has greater peace of mind. Lately the Judge 
applied to Government for leave to Kurope from such enjoyment, but unfor- 
tunately the leave has not been granted to him. } e 

96. The same paper refers to Major Baring’s appointment, and is very 
sorry for his approaching departure. It says 
| that India would have much benefited by his 
longer stay here.. He could render much assistance to Lord Ripon in refer- 
ence to Ilbert’s Bill and the Self-Government scheme. In these days of 
sorrow and misfortune Indians would ever miss Major Baring. 

27. The same paper states that the — of peg ee 

. leiden hiv prohj. @ meeting at Chinsurah in reference to 
a “ a1 apie ting a o Surendra Babu’s case, on the ground that the 
meeting was to take place in the barracks there, but subsequently said that 
the police would not interfere when it was pointed out that the part of the 
barracks where the meeting was to be held was in the private occupation of 
one of its promoters. ‘The paper exhorts the people of Chinsurah to get 
the illegal order quashed. 

28. The same paper notices that the realization of rent in Govern- 
ment khas mehals by the certificate process 
causes much misery, and that at every settle- 
ment rates of rent are enhanced. It points out that no improvements can 
be made in khas mehals when only ten per cent of the gross collections are 
set apart for collection charges, as well as improvements, and asks why 
should not Government lease them out to the zemindars, if they cannot 
manage them properly. | 

29. ‘The same paper notices the present system of provisioning troops 

Provisioning of troops on march by ON March by zemindars, and arrives at the 
vemindars, conclusion that the latter are put to much loss 
by having to arrange for a larger stock of articles than aré actually required. 
It recommends that the Collector should take over the work now assigned 
to the zemindars. | | 

30. The same paper comments on the news furnished by the Statesman 

Se tint e that Lord Kimberley finds opposition in his 
Council in reference to Lord Ripon’s proposed 
reforms, and fears that His Lordship might be found timid in dealing with 
lIbert’s Bill. As regards the Statesman’s opinion that it is better not to 
pass the Bill if its operation be confined to native District. Magistrates 
and Judges, the same paper says that, on the principle that a blind uncle 
Is ce than no uncle at all, even such a limited concession should not be 
opposed, 
31. The Som Prakdsh, of the 28th May, makes the following obser- 


vations in an article headed “ Maintaining 
__ the dignity of the High Court” :—It was 
*xpressly declared by Sir Richard Garth that Surendra Nath Banerjee was 


Mr. Norris guarded by the police. 


Major Baring. 


Khas Mehals. 


Dignity of the High Court. 


‘oprisoned in order that the dignity and authority of the High Court might 
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be maintained. It would not therefore be uninteresting to enquire how f 
the object the Judges had in view has been attained. They do = 
probably know this. It is, however, clear that all their expectations re 
efforts have been futile. Now, what is “ maintaining the dignity” of th 
High Court ? It consists in the adoption of such measures as may : 
to a loss of confidence in the High Court on the part of the people, 
the contrary, may confirm the belief that the judgments of the 7: h 
Court are always accurate and free from error, and that in administer; 
justice the Judges ignore all religious and race distinctions, and, disregard 
ing their own inclinations and interests, keep in view only law and 
justice. The punishment of Surendra Nath has produced precisely th 
opposite effect. Why else should the whole country from the Himalayas tg 
Cape Comorin be now shedding tears for Surendra Nath? It is not one 
two persons (in that case they could be easily gagged), but the whole popu 
lation of the country that are in one voice and ina public manner saying 
that Surendra Nath has been unjustly dealt with. How is then the dignity 
of the Court maintained? The judgment of the High Court, which was a 
first protested..against by Surendra Babu and Brahmo Public Opinion, is now 
being protested against by all men. Will the High Court now send aj 
these men to jail? If that were the case, the whole of India must he 
regarded as one vast prison, and the whole population as prisoners. Hoy 
else could the dignity of the High Court be maintained? Dignity rests 
upon the esteem of others. A person is honoured only if he is honoured by 
others, and notif he is considered great by himself. The sentence pasied 
on Surendra Nath would not have perhaps at any other time caused so much 
sorrow and excitement. Atthis time, when Anglo-Indians are on terms of 
open enmity with natives of the country, and seeking in various ways to 
injure them, it behoved the High Court to act with some patience and 
generosity. Ifit had done this, instead of being impaired, its dignity would 
have been enhanced. Even an innocent person is made to appear guilty 
under adverse circumstances. In the present case there have arisen more 
than one cause to make people question the justice of the High Court. 
These causes are: (1) that the accused was not allowed sufficient time for 
consideration and preparation of his defence; (2) that the punishment has 
been very severe; (8) that such punishment was never before inflicted upon 
any person for such an offence ; (4) that the prayer of the accused for mercy 
was not listened to; (5) that the question whether the High Court possesses 
summary powers in contempt cases was not decided by the Court, although 
the defendant had raised the question ; and (6) that the accused is an ardent 
advocate of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. It is not certainly desirable that there should 
arise such distrust of the justice of the highest tribunal in the land. Con- 
sidering the causes that have led to this state of things, no blame can be 
thrown upon the people, and yet one is not prepared to assert that the 
High Court is really guilty of the offences mentioned above. Surendra 
Nath’s case furnishes a proof of the fact that the High Court is exceedingly 
anxious to maintain its dignity, though in the present case its efforts on this 
behalf have proved futile, nay, have led to results the very reverse of what 
were expected. If therefore the High Court is really desirous to maintain 
its dignity, let it promptly make a public confession of its error by a letter. — 
This would not detract from its dignity, but would, on the contrary, show that 
the High Court did not disregard public opinion. The adoption of this 
‘course would be further justified by the consideration that Surendra Nath 
Banerjee’s case has some indirect bearing upon the religion of the people. 
again there has been wrong and injustice through error, there may well be 
a review of judgment by the High Court. As regards the bringing of the 
Salgram into the Court, it behoved Mr. Norris to consult learned pundits 
before taking any action in the matter. If he has erred in this matter, let 
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icly admit his error. This would convince the people that the 
a euart does not wilfully do wrong or injustice. The dignity of the 
High Court has suffered more at the hands of Mr. Norris than from the 
; ny other person. : 
mi “mhe sail paper remarks that most of the Englishmen who 
totiene fects 0 nitive Teeurn 00 England after a long residence in 
— this country are hostile to the interests of the 
people of India. That England is so ignorant of the condition of India, and 
so indifferent to it, is due solely to these men who, after fattening on the 
-esources of the Indian people, shew their gratitude by opposing all measures 
of reform, and warning the English nation against the danger of introduc- 
ing any changes in the administration of this country. It 1s these men 
who throw dust. into the eyes of the Empress of India and the people of 
England. They have made the Indian Empire all their own. In truth 
they are rebels against the authority of the Sovereign. But they will not 
be long able to thus conceal the true state of matters. India will be 
soon bankrupt if the current of expenditure be not stemmed. Some say that 
the people of this country should remain contented by recalling to mind 
the days of Mahomedan oppression. But it is not enough that the people 
enjoy freedom from oppression: the duty of the English nation does not end 
ere. The native and the Anglo-Indian should be placed on a footing of 
equality. In the Queen’s Proclamation there was no distinction made 
between them: | 
83. The same paper publishes the letter of a correspondent who 
describes the unhealthy condition of the 
Nuddea district. For some years past cholera 
and malarious fever have decimated the population. The inhabitants are 
sunk in poverty and debt. In commenting upon this letter, the Editor 
directs the attention of Government to the desirability of attending to the 
sanitary improvement of villages. Particular-care should. be taken to ensure. 
a supply of pure drinking water, to keep villages free from jungle and filth, 
and to keep the natural drainage of villages free from obstruction. . : 
34. The same paper contains an article headed. Major Baring, the 
Finance Minister, and Lord Ripon. The 
writer observes that “ the worthy are joined 
with the worthy.” Mr. Gladstone is a worthy man, and the men he appoints 
are equally worthy. Hence it is that there is so much agreement between. 
them. By appointing Lord Ripon to be the Viceroy, Major Baring, the. 
Finance Minister, and Mr. Ilbert, the Law Member, Mr. Gladstone has given 
proof of his uncommon statesmanship. It again clearly appears, from the 


Sanitation. 


Major Baring and Lord Ripon. 


manner in which the three former personages work, that they help one ano-. 


ther in doing good to the people. The departure of any one of them from 


this country therefore is likely to cause much confusion. True it is that. 
Major Baring is the Viceroy’s right hand, and that the resignation of the 


Finance Minister will weaken the Viceroy, but Lord Ripon may be trusted. 


to do everything to supply the deficiency. It is again not reasonable to: 
‘uppose that the person selected by Mr. Gladstone to succeed Major Baring. 


*s Finance Minister will prove. incompetent. There. will nevertheless be. 


some inconvenience similar to what is experienced when a well-ordered house: 


8 pulled down. It is not easy to fill the gap. that. will be created by the 
retirement of Major Baring. The people of Egypt must be regarded as for- 
tunate in having secured his services. That under his administration the 
‘ourse of public affairs in Egypt will run smoothly may be confidently pre- 
ited, but there is not much hope for India. It is said Lord Ripon has been so 

‘pressed by this occurrence that he will resign and follow Mayér Baring : 


how far this news is authenticated. Lord Ripon has many enemies, who 
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his news the heart of the enemy is overflowing with joy. But it is not known. 
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are constantly on the look-out for faults. It is perfectly possible for 4, 

to magnify little things. The people, however, have confidence jp pa 
Ripon, and. believe that he will not leave this country before finishing wh 

he has begun. Major Baring has helped Lord Ripon in carrying throy ri 
many important measures of reform, and had he remained longer would 
have doubtless been instrumental in accomplishing more, but the peopl 
of India are grateful and desire his promotion. The news of his appoin 
ment to Egypt has caused mingled feelings of pleasure and pain—pleag 

at his promotion, and pain at the prospect of his departure from this ion 
try. ‘We pray to God that wherever Major Baring may be, he may enion 
long life and continue to do good to the world with energy and perseveranes 
India has been stung to the quick by the news of his departure. For the 
work he has done, the people of India will ever love him and respect him 
with a grateful heart. We pray to God that Major Baring’s absence ma 
not cause Lord Ripon to wander from the path of duty.” In conclusioy 
the Editor points out the desirability of presenting an address to Major 
Baring, expressive of the gratitude of the people. Meetings should be held in 
different parts of the country for this purpose. It would be still more gra. 
tifying if arrangements could be made fer raising some lasting monument 
in honour of the retiring Finance Minister. 


35. The Chdru Vartd, of the 28th May, observes, in reference to the 


agitation which has extended over the 
N d 
ane tai Banerjee's case sn country regarding the case of Surendra Nath 


Banerjee, that it is quite unprecedented in the 
history of India. It has shown that native society possesses vitality ; that 


even native females possess independent views ; and that native students 
constitute a power. The Editor observes that native society should not 
forget all about these agitations when their immediate object has been 
gained, but should endeavour to reap some lasting good from then. 
Among other things the writer suggests the desirability of establishing a 
native association similar to the European and Eurasian Defence Association. 

36. The Purva Pratidhwant, of the 28th May, contains three articles on 
Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. In the first 


_ article the writer publishes a translation of a 
letter in the Statesman, signed by an Englishman; in the second an account 


is given of the daily life of Surendra Nath in jail; and in the third the 
inhabitants of Chittagong are exhorted to raise subscriptions for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of an appeal to the Privy Council. 
37. Referring to the remark recently made in the Hnglishman news- 
wiis-iaiiaaiiaa a wee that there does not now exist check of 
csthadie aor the Native Press, _~=s @ kind on the native press, the Navavibhakar, 
of the 28th May, says that this is not the case. 
Native newspapers are as much subject to the criminal law of the Empire 
as English newspapers for writing sedition and unfounded libels against 
Government servants. As a matter of fact, however, the writer is of opinion 
that the true view is the very reverse of that which has been taken by the 
Englishman, That journal is not only not punished, but continues in 40 
attitude of haughtiness, although it has by the part it has taken in the agi- 
tation against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, and by its abuse of Lord Ripon, committed 4 
sort of action for which a native journal would undoubtedly have been 
punished, thereby proving that the native press is under the control of the 
law. Referring to another remark of the Enylishman, to the effect that 
by punishing Surendra Nath Banerjee for the sake of putting down ute: 
ponsible and reckless writing in native newspapers the High Court has earned 
the gratitude of the public, the same writer declares his ability to prove by 
evidence that, if the native press is reckless, the English press is still more 
so. He thinks accordingly that it is not native, but English, editors of new® 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 
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-s who ought to have been punished. But if it is considered necessary 
| nupish native editors, the High Court, the writer thinks, is not the ‘fit 
et ey for doing that. The High Court can only take notice of the native 
p29 eel it talks about its own doings, which does not happen very 
fen in a year. And it has no power whatever over that press in connection 
vith those political and other matters which form ordinary subjects 
a discussion in newspapers. As regards these matters it is not the 
High Court, but the Government which constitutes the best controlling 
authority over the native press. The view that the High Court can, by 
ynishing native editors as it has punished Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
exercise a controlling influence over the native press, is therefore declared 
ty be incorrect. ia ae 
88, The same paper cannot agree with the Lughshman in thinking 
the High Court under Sir Richard that by punishing Surendra Nath Banerjee, the 
Garth. Hight Court has proved itself what it ought 
to be, namely a strong Court. The writer thinks that a strong High Court 
does not mean a zuburdust High Court, but a High Court which keeps a 
vigilant eye over the judicial administration of the country, punishes erring 
Judges and Magistrates without making any distinction of colour, maintains 
its dignity against attacks made upon it, whether by natives or by 
Europeans, &c. The Calcutta High Court was a strong Court under 
Sir Barnes Peacock. Under Sir Richard Garth the High Court is not 
astrong Court, since it does not command the esteem and respect of the 
subordinate Courts. ‘‘ Now-a-days woffussil hakims, after committing 
offences, point their thumbs at the High Court, and do also utter a few 
sharp words for its hearing and before its face. Perhaps the reader has 
not yet forgotten the audacious ridicule which the Judge of Krishnaghur 
directed against the High Court in the case of Mulukchand. Such is the 
miserable plight to which the High Court has been reduced under Sir 
Richard Garth.” Under these circumstances the High Court cannot be 
regarded as being a strong Court, simply on the strength of such proceedings 
as have been instituted by it in ‘the case of Surendra Nath Banerjee. The 
cause of a good judicial administration of the country will gain nothing 
by such an exhibition of strength as has been made in the case of Surendra 
Nath. The exhibition of strength which will tell favourably on the 
administration of justice must be of a kind and character which will 
command the sympathy of the general population. The whole public, 
with the exception of a very few narrow-minded people like the Hnglishman, 
are dissatisfied and disgusted on account of the sentence of imprisonment 
passed against Surendra Nath. Thus the High Court’s exhibition of 
strength in Surendra Nath’s case has failed to secure for it that respect 
and reverence in the popular mind without which such exhibitions cannot 
exercise that wholesome influence on the judicial administration which 
they would be otherwise calculated to do. the old Supreme Court struck 
men’s minds with fear by executing Nanda Kumar for forgery. But it 
acquired no real strength from popular reverence evoked by convincing 
men that it was right to hang a man for forgery. Similarly, if Sir Richard 
Garth had been able to explain to all that it was not injustice to send the 
man to jail, who, though he uttered a few strong words, had apologized for 
the same, the decision of the High Court would have secured the con- 
idence of the people, and the action of the High Court, having given rise 
lo both fear and respect in the popular mind, would have. really increased 
ls strength. As it is, the action of the High Court is not indicative of 
true strength. The strength which excites no reverence cannot be a 
source of blessing to the people. ee 


39. Referring to the expected retirement of Major Baring from the %4”v==ams. 


ea ry Py eee Government of India, the same paper says 
sted — that Major Baring’s departure from India has 
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robably something to do with the opposition which is being offered 
little-minded European community in India to the development of the the 
just and liberal policy which Lord Ripon is so anxious to carry out mm 
writer also apprehends that, for the same reason, Lord Ripon may also t 
resign his great post and retire from India. If that happens, all India pr 
learn once for all that whatever England’s professions may be, she Shy 
heart resolved not to govern this great country on truly liberal principles ; 
that Indians must never expect at the hands of England a een 
administration different from that autocratic despotism which prevail, 
Russia. ° 
40. The Sar Sudhdnidht, of the 28th May, contains an article on 
Mr. Rivers Thompson. The observations ar 
similar to those noticed in paragraph 49 of 
our last report. 


41. The Bharat Mihir, of the 29th May, draws from the agitation jn 
connection with the case of Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee two conclusions. The first js 
that political agitation is not inconsistent with loyalty. Various rages 
educated and uneducated, have taken part in this agitation ; and though the 
outrage done to the Shalgram has produced an excitement in the minds of 
many, no ill-feeling has been produced against Government. The faith of 
the people in the Government of India is unshaken and unaltered. The 
second conclusion is that agitation is thesoul of national life. The present 
agitation has developed a unity of feeling, sense of life, and consciousness 
of strength, which will gradually enable the people of India to obtain from 
their rulers their inherent rights. India has no hope save in agitation. Itisa 
conquered country. Allits profit, honour, glory, and rule are in the hands 
of Englishmen, who are the ruling race. Their interest clashes with the 
advancement of the people. With such an opposition of: interests the 
people will have to extort by force of agitation their rights from their rulers. 


A Viceroy like Lord Ripon cannot be always had. The struggle there- 
fore will be a hard one. 


42. The same paper contains an article on Major Baring and the future 
Major Baring and the future of Of India, of which the following is a transla- 
named tion :—‘ Major Baring is going to EHeypt, 
leaving India. The right hand of the Government of India is being cut off. 
This is not a matter of small regret for India. Major Baring was not 
confined to finances alone. He was from the first the chief supporter of 
Lord Ripon. It is the belief of India thatin all the great measures the 
inauguration of which has made the name of Lord Ripon so universally 
popular Major Baring had a part. Confident of his own greatness, he 
cared not for good or bad name. Major Baring was initiated in the 
liberal principle that English rule in India is not for the promotion of 
English interests, and that its chief object is to raise this long-degraded and 
fallen nation. Because he wished to carry out this principle, therefore was 
he fit to rule, and therefore now does India feel broken-hearted at bis 
departure. To a foreign ruler this is a matter of no small pride. The 
world is not prepared to worship the force which tries to keep always 10 
subjection a conquered nation by a threat of deadly bayonets of white 
soldiers. Organized society will bow to it, but the mind of man will not 
submit. In the mind will the currents run, waves play, revolution occut. 
As soon as opportunity and openings are found out, these mental actions 
will manifest themselves externally in every stratum of. society. In the 
history of the world in no country has mere military force been always 
invincible. ‘To-day or to-morrow, or the day after, it: must fall. . What 
term, other than ‘very ignorant,’ shall we apply to those who have no 
succeeded in reaching in politics this historical conclusion ? - 


Mr. Rivers Thompson. 


The present agitation. 
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“ We have therefore been urging that those who oppose the inaugura- 
ion of a liberal policy in India are the greatest enemies of English rule. 
Such opposition weakens the foundations of British rule. Were all the 
Indian people Sonthals, strong rule might always be possible in this 


. but considering the speed with which education is spreading, 
aT te rapid strides with which mental powers are being developed, it 
seems that, unless the severity of the bayonet be tempered by the mildness 
of a liberal policy, the future result for India will not be good. Lord 
Ripon and Major Baring are unexampled personifications of both these 

nalities—severity and mildness. Except ever-memorable Bentinck and 
Akbar, the pages of Indian history, when searched, do not present such 
god-like rulers. Unless there were frontiers to protect, or fear of a foreign 
foe across the hills or the sea, there would be no necessity for a single 
British soldier so long as Lord Ripon remained in this country. _ 

“ Those lordly civilians who laugh at all this, as the ravings of native 
editors, may be glad at Major Baring’s departure ; but this much we can 
tell them, that they are not fit for moving with the times. The wheel of 
Indian Government will not stop in Major Baring’s absence. He will go 
away, and another Finance Minister will come to occupy his place. But 
we cannot tell whether the unprecedented empire which he established in 
the heart of the Indian population, and the life which India was acquiring 
during the government of Lord Ripon with his co-operation, will remain 
intact during the time of any other Finance Minister. It is this thought 
which has made us more anxious. 

“ Major Baring is going away. India is losing its right hand. How 
long Lord Ripon will remain in this country is becoming to usa matter 
of considerable doubt. Lord Ripon did not accept the duties of the Govern- 
ment of India from pecuniary motives. Soilong as he remains in India 
he has to sacrifice in various ways much personal happiness. In connection 
with the Criminal Procedure Code Bill the attitude of the Secretary of 
State (Lord Kimberley) in Council towards him is such as to give rise 
to many rumours. If these rumours be true, he will not, it seems, stay 
to the end of his term. Many suspect that he will go away earlier. 

‘“ Tf Lord Ripon goes away now, poison will enter the heart of India. 
Whatever be the cause that induces him to leave this country, in India it 
will have only one explanation. If this change occurs while the Liberal 
Government is in power, the people of this country will not have a_ particle 
of confidence in British Government. The native community will say with 
one voice that Lord Ripon was the friend of India, and began to seek the 
welfare of natives ; that this struck a blow at the interests of Englishmen ; 
and that therefore they did not allow him to remain in this country. People 
may also think that India is for the promotion of British interests; that 
the assertion that English Government has taken charge of the government 
of this country for the good of India is an extremely deceitful statement ; and 
that both the parties, Liberal and Conservative, seek equally British interests, 
all equally throwing dust into the eyes of the natives. The unexampled 
wave of loyaltv which Lord Ripon has raised will then assume a different 
aspect. The Viceroy who succeeds Lord Ripon will not be able by any 
means to create confidence in the minds of the people. 

“If the chief object of ruling India be to please Englishmen, the 
Home Government may deal with Lord Ripon as they like. In the present 
agitation the native community has learnt from Englishmen that the interests 
of both are not identical; that the interests of the one are Opposed and 
contrary to those of the other. This state of opposition is not a matter of 
small danger to India. Government, standing in the middle, will have to 
settle the dispute. Indeed, atime of trial for Government has come. The 


‘Native community will now very carefully watch every look and every step 
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of Government. If Government fails in this trial, +t will not be able g 
to acquire again a good name. Bias 
“We have seen one side only. If we turn our eyes towards | 
we meet with a darker scene. If Lord Ripon untimely leaves this ¢, 
India will be thrown back quarter of a century. Again will the 
civilian narrowness lower the speed of progress. Almost all the p 
made by Lord Ripon have yet remained on paper. For two years 
paid our devotions to greatness shown on paper. The time has not 
for inferring what shape the proposals will assume in the trial 
practical application.” : 
Buszat Mrnrn, 43. The same paper in another article expresses its alarm at Tor 
a Kimberley’s change of attitude towards the 
measures inaugurated by the Government of 
Lord Ripon. With the exception of the repeal of the Vernacular Press 
Act no beneficial measure has yet been carried out by the Liberal Gover. 
ment. The scheme of self-government and the Bill for the amendment 
of the Criminal Procedure Code are yet confined to paper. The people 
had read with pleasure Lord Kimberley’s defence of Lord Ripon in the 
House of Lords. Why then this sudden change? Has the India Coyne] 
been terrified by the protests of narrow-minded Englishmen agains. 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill? If the Bull be withdrawn or passed after considerable 
modifications, a serious blow will be struck at the policy in pursuance of 
which this Bill was introduced. 
Paasa BaxDuo, 44. The Prajé Bandhu, of the 29th May, thus addresses Lord Ripon ;— 
ee Se eee — ‘‘Great-hearted Lord Ripon! How long vill 
- aie. Sheet» Bull. you remain in India? Considering the unjust 
acts committed by officers subordinate to you, even when you are here, we 
cannot tell what these low Europeans will do when you leave this country. 
Therefore adopt such measures as may prevent oppression in India; and 
if it has become necessary to pass Mr. Ilbert’s Bill into law, then before 
passing it raise the limit of age required of candidates for admission into 
the Civil Service, so that natives may enter the service on a more exten- 
sive scale. If this had been done before, there would not have been so 
much opposition made to the passing of the Bull.” 
Boapwas Sansivanr, 45. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 29th May, regrets to notice a 
ey Oe rumour that the Secretary of State has dis- 
allowed the proposal of the Government of India 
regarding the introduction of local self-government into this country. The 
editor trusts this rumour will prove unfounded. The Secretary of State 
will commit a grave blunder and incur great unpopularity if, in deference 
to the wishes of a handful of men who are enemies of this country, he with- 
holds his sanction from the noble proposals made by Lord Ripon. , 
Samacmar, 46. The Sahachar, of the 30th May, thus refers to the approaching 
aha departure of Major Baring from India :—“ The 
= eee public will learn with regret that Major 
Baring, the able Finance Minister of the Government of India, is about 
to leave India. Ill-fated India is not destined to be happy. As the reward 
of some merit on our part, and for our benefit, did Lord Kipon and Major 
Baring appear as angels in this country. That merit being exhausted, one 
of these stars falls from its place in the Indian sky. And who knows 
whether the other will follow? Major Baring is going to Egypt as the 
successor Of Lord Dufferin. We shall remain under a debt immense 
of endless gratitude to Major Baring.” | 
remeeeen- 47. In commenting on the speeches recently delivered on the occasion 
of opening the Indian Institute at Oxford, the 
, same paper refers to the statement made by 
the London Times to the effect that India should be governed by brate 
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maintain peace, and to promote the material 
ote = va ca. England will not ae it to be duty to 
gion ‘n the scale of education and civilization. Now this view of 
vege of the British Government as regards the people of India is wholly 
Sa te and is based on the representations of the Calcutta. correspondent 
er th 7 imes, who is entirely ignorant of the condition of this country. 
7 ; do not believe that the British Government only maintains the peace 
india If that were the case, we would not respect the Christian mission- 
o. > much. Why is it that we respect these men so much? It is 
<n he they are content with a small income, and assist in the work of edu- 
aes and other matters that this respect is chiefly accorded. The people are 
ary rateful for English schools than for English tribunals. Material pros- 
ity, alarge number of roads, railways, and canals are certainly desirable, and 
Hye people are thankful to Government for these benefits. But it is not only 
as a means of increasing material prosperity, but of promoting education and 
‘vilization also, that they are chiefly valued. Itis for this reason that, 
eater educated native is a pillar of the empire. Those, of course, that do 
not know educated natives, or do not like to know them, assert that they 
persistently oppose Government. But those that do know will say that we 
value English literature and English science more than anything else. 
As for the maintenance of peace and protection of property, that is done 
even in Russia. Who can in Russia take away by force the land or cattle of 
his neighbour? A Governor of Tartary has been recently dismissed and 
ordered to be placed on his trial by the Czar for having assaulted certain 
Tartar. What more was done in the case of Warren Hastings? And yet 
why do we express so great dislike for the Russian system? Do not the 
Poles and Tartars also look upon Russia as a governing power? Will you 
therefore say that we look upon England in the same light in which those 
nations look upon Russia? It is not so. What then is the difference? It 
is this, that under England there is continual progress, and not government 
by brute force. Itisin the British Empire that the natural rights of the 
people are recognized.” : i 
48. Thesame paper exhorts his contemporaries of the native press to be 


_ temperate in their criticisms upon public men 
Native papers exhorted to write and measures. Nothing should be written 
with moderation. ‘ ° 
which might foment race antagonism, or 
slander the reputation of public officers. The present is a most critical 
time, and if the native press does not proceed cautiously, the next two years 
may witness the passing of a Vernacular Press Act. 
49. The same paper remarks that the appointment of Mr. Henderson 
i aie as the Officiating Chief Presidency Magistrate 
ee of Calcutta, in supersession of Mr. B. L. Gupta, 
has disappointed public expectations. Mr. Henderson may be more com- 
petent than Mr. Gupta, or, for the matter of that, than all native civi- 
ans; but for what fault has Mr. Gupta been denied his due? The 
Hon’ble Mr. Thompson has been always known asa pious man, and if he 
were accused of partiality, people would not readily believe the accusation. 
‘ But we regret to say that in the present case, having denied Behary Lal his 
due, Mr. Thompson cannot any longer claim the merit of impartiality.” The 
pleas put forth last time in reply to the question of Mr. O’Donnell in 
Parliament, will not this time hold good. Mr. Marsden has gone on 
furlough for sixteen months, and not for a short period,.as was last time the 
time justified? There can be no question as to his fitness for the post. 
he disposition of a man is shown by his acts. The Lieutenant-Governor 
may be a man of an angelic disposition, but the present action clearly 


thows that His Honor has fallen into error, and will not probably be. able 


case. Qn what ground will the treatment extended to Mr. Gupta be this. 
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to justify it. Mr. Gupta is a civilian of 13 years’ standing, 
some years past held the appointment of Second Preside 
He is, besides, a Barrister of longer standing than Mr. He 
do not therefore appear to exist any reasonable grounds for supersed: 
Mr. Gupta. If after long and meritorious service one is denied promotig 
when promotion is due, one feels depression. His Honor desires t, be 
known’ as an impartial person, but it is to be regretted that his acts are 
such as can only lead to one inference, namely that he is partial, How 
unjust would it have been if in appointing a successor to Sir Ashley Eden the 
Government of India had overlooked the claims of Mr. Thompson? By 
in the present case the injustice has been greater, inasmuch as in the forme 
case there was no question of race involved, whilst it exists in the present case 
This action of the Lieutenant-Governor has led people to make many 
surmises not favourable to His Honor. Considering that Mr. Thompson hag 
not advanced any particular arguments to justify the appointment of Mr 
Henderson, the public cannot be much blamed if at this time of agitation 
it charges His Honor with partiality. ‘‘ Tastes of course differ,” but His 
Honor cannot be unaware that it was only from a sense of duty that Lord 
Ripon appointed Mr. Justice Mitter to officiate as the Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court. 


50. We extract the following observations from an article in the 


the wash rita. Run. pore Dik Prukdsh, of the 31st May, onthe 


punchayet system :—It has become exceedingly 
desirable to reform the present punchayet system. Most of the members 


of the punchayet do not possess the qualifications that they ought to possess, 
and have become mere playthings in the hands of the police, which often 
lords it over them as if they were so many chowkidars. Again, there are 
cases in which the punchayet abets, for small considerations, the taking of 
bribes by the police, which do not fail, if any difficulties arise, to throw the 
whole blame on their shoulders. It has therefore become exceedingly 
necessary to appoint better men to the punchayet; but this will not be 
possible until the powers exercised by the police over the punchayet are 
curtailed. 


51. The Pratindhi, of the 2lst May, remarks as follows .— The 


ee ; whole population of India have learnt with 
reissue pies 88 pain a aes that Major Baring will leave 
India. At this many Anglo-Indians are rejoicing and thinking witha 
joyful heart that a firm-minded and strong friend of India is going away 
from India. No Finance Minister ever came to this country who was 80 
just, impartial, liberal, and friendly to India as Major Baring. He 13 2 


and has NOW for 
mg | Magistrate 


worthy colleague of Lord Ripon, His Lordship’s chief strength. Major 


Baring’s being a member of the Executive Council is one principal cause 
of the popularity in India of the present rule. To-day Major Banog 
is going away, to-morrow perhaps we shall have to proclaim the painful 
news that Lord Ripon will leave for England. 
“Many think that Lord Ripon will leave India before the appointed 


time. This is exciting in our mind a fear lest the measures contemplate 


be not carried out. If that be the case, the enemies of India will smile, | 
and her friends weep. Lord Ripon is so liberal, firm-minded, and strovg | 


a ruler that we can never believe he will return home without carrying ou 
the measures that he has introduced. It is difficult to infer what sot 
of aruler will be chosen for India after Lord Ripon’s departure. But we 
can say from what the Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, has stated, that 1 
is his intention to choose for India a liberal and impartial ruler like _ 
Ripon, When great Gladstone desires the good of India, a liberal we” 


wisher of India will certainly be sent asitsruler. The Bengal Times 1 


thinking that on Lord Ripon’s departure a second Lord Lytton will come 4 


nderson. There | 
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. and is expressing great joy, saying that the Marquis of Lorne, son- 
a of the venprese, eril come to India. But you have no cause of Jy" 
Do not give a place in our heart to the hope that the Marquis of Lorne will 
he a narrow-minded and partial ruler like Lord Lytton. Know for certain 
‘hat Lord Ripon will pass into law the Jurisdiction Bill, the Rent Bill, and 
she Self-Government Bill; and on coming to this country the Marquis of 
Lorne will repeal the Arms Act, appoint Bengalis permanently as Chief 
Justice and Commissioner, break the heads of high-handed Englishmen, like 
he indigo-planters and tea-planters, and appoint lunatic asylums as the 
residence of the editors of the Bengal Témes and the Englishman.” 

59. The same paper maintains that Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee 
was not guilty of contempt of the High 
Court, as he did not interfere with the pro- 
reedings of the Court, or comment on a case which was sub judice, the 
‘nterlocutory order on which he commented having exhausted itself. 
Whether he was guilty of defamation or not should have being determined 
by the jury in the course of a regular trial. 

53. Referring to the encouragement which Englishmen are giving 

rhe Eurasians, &c., andthe Juris tO the Eurasians, &c., who have joined them 
diction Bill. in the agitation against the Jurisdiction Bill, 
the same paper observes as follows:—When there is an obstinate deter- 
mination to do a thing, a very common man who tries to support it receives 
honors; the dust of the feet rises over the head. Hence such ever-despised 
persons as the Eurasians, the Madrassees, the Armenians, &c., are now 
great sahebs, great Britons. Whoever wears a hat anda coat is now a 
conqueror and an Englishman. This is the best-opportunity of becoming 
great and acquiring influence among Englishmen. If you wish to be 
a conqueror and an Englishm4n, if it be an object of your life 
to become the beloved of English ladies, then ‘quickly purchase a hat and 
coat, and, getting rid of eye-shame, once or twice protest against Mr. Ilbert’s 
Bill, and your desires will be fulfilled. Hundreds of white ladies, hundreds 
of white men will stand on the shore and follow your ship with their eyes. 
By committing oppression and doing wrong fora long time most of the 
Anglo-Indians have become so vitiated in ‘their character that “ the 
leopard may change his spots, and the Ethiopean his skin,” but the 
Anglo-Indians cannot change their bad spirit. 

04, According to the same paper, besides the imprisonment of 

The causes of the present agitation, SUrendra Nath, there are the following causes 
“at the bottom of the present agitation :— 

(1)—Surendra Nath made his remarks on Mr. Norris in the discharge 
of his public duty as an editor of a newspaper. | 


(2)—Surendra Babu was pronounced guilty without trial, the High 
Court exercising summary jurisdiction without disposing of 
the doubt that has existed in the matter for a period of 
fourteen years. 

(3)—The liberty of the press is in danger, as n writers are 
likely to be imprisoned, like the Editor fg ghee ol for 
contempt of Court or some other imaginary offence if they 
venture to criticise the proceedings of a Judge or Government 


Surendra N ath’s case. 


' 


officer, 


9). The same paper points out that in the proclamation of Her 
- Majesty it was stated that Royal favour would 

not be confined to-a- particular race or colour, 
ae | and that Government would bestow on compe- 
"* men all offices without any distinction of race. But these fundamental 


_ Praciples are, it is urged, often set aside, especially in the Forest and Opiam 
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Departments, from which natives of the soil are excluded. In the 
Works Department also, the passed students of the Indian Engines 
Colleges, are finding it difficult to obtain good appointments in consequ 
of a large number of men being sent from England every year. ” 
57. The same paper makes the following remarks:—If Mr. Ther? 
Bill were in the hands of a common sie 
a“ Ripon and Mr. [lbert's if he were not just and firm, then might : 
e 
have causes for fear and doubt. But it is in 4 
hands of a competent man. Heis not pierced by the looks of those English 
ladies, whose love is cheap, nor is he terrified by the howling of jackal 
He is the product of time: time has produced him. Political reform ha 
become a necessity in British India. A competent reformer is now required 
It seems he is the reformer or his precurser. Mean-minded Englishme, 
are howling around him, but nothing disturbs oa 
Uraar Danpas, , ae 58. The Utkal Darpan, of the 13th 
en megane: contains the following sensational “ait 


Public 
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€ on 
Nilgiri affairs :— 


NILGIRI. 


“We have heard the following about Nilgiri: Last Wednesday Baboo 
Bholanath Das, Dewan of Nilgiri, reported to the Magistrate of Balasore 
that the subjects of the Rajah were turned rebels, that they were attempt. 
ing to plunder the Rajah’s treasury, and that his (Dewan’s) life was in 
danger, whereupon he (the Dewan) applied for the services of the Police 
Sub-Inspector Kala Sing and 20 or 30 constables. The Magistrate, in 
company with Baboo Bepimadhub Mookerjee, Inspector of Police, Balasore, 
started for Nilgiri, and reached the place at about 2 a.m. He ordered the 
Police Sub-Inspector, Kala Sing, to wait with some police force at Shergurh, 
distant only five miles from Nilgin, until further orders. 


“The Magistrate, on reaching Nilgiri, saw about 150 men dining in a 
certain place in the Gurh. On enquiry it was found that they belonged to 
a certain marriage party, and were on that account engaged in festivities. 
He then went to the treasury, where he found a few men sleeping, and one 
patrolling, but everything was in order. While returning he met Bholanath 
Baboo, the Dewan, on the way, who was accompanied by four or five men, 
and who pleaded in doleful terms that an hour or two ago the rebels had 
come in large numbers, both to murder him and plunder the treasury. 
The Magistrate replied that he found everything quiet near the treasury, 
and that rebellion was improbable at a place where the people were in sound | 
sleep. The Dewan said that the treasury was in his house, and the 
Magistrate replied that the Dewan must be responsible for that. ‘The 
Magistrate then went to thé Dewan’s house and found a portion of 4 
window in a certain place broken, but he was uncertain as to the direction 
from which the force had come. A heapof broken pieces of stones was 
then shown to him, which, it was alleged, the rebels had thrown into the 
Dewan’s house, and which the Dewan’s men had gathered together 4 
certain place. The Peshkar came in at,the time and: represented that he 
had climbed up a tree through fear on the approach of the rebels, and that he 
came down only when he learnt that the Magistrate was on the spot. The 
Magistrate then went to the Peshkar’s house, and on enquiry found 
the Peshkar’s supper had been cooked as usual a few hours before, and that 
traces of the burning fire were still to be seen within the hearth. Finding 
no evident signs of the alleged disturbance, the Magistrate told the 
Peshkar to climb up the tree again, and went to the Rajah’s palace, where a 
heap of stones was shown by the Dewan, who explained that they had been 
thrown in by the rebels, but some of these were 10 or 11 inches thick. 
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After many enquiries the Magistrate went to his bed, and during his inter- 
view with the Rajah on the following morning found him corroborating 
all the statements of the Dewan, though unable to assign sufficient reasons 
for the occurrences. It was afterwards known from enquiries conducted by 
Beni Madhav Babu that during the period of Rajah’s absence in Mayurbhung 
the Dewan had fallen in bad terms with the people on account of his taxing 
fre-ewood. On the day in question a deputation of the people attended on 
the Rajah, praying for the dismissal of the Dewan and the Peshkar. This the 
former construed into a_ rebellion, and reported to the Magistrate 
accordingly. It is rumoured that the Dewan telegraphed the news to the 
Commissioner, but the Magistrate takes a very comical view of the matter. 
Should the above be true, we are at a loss to guess the true motive of 
the Dewan, Baboo Bholanath Das, who, we hope, should tell the public all 


about the matter.”’ . 
[The Nilgiri case, as also that of Surendra Nath Banerjee, are engros- 


sing the attention of the newspapers in Orissa. ] 
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